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; East Asia: A Christian Reminder 
dl HE healthy liberal and democratic approach pawns, now thrust forward into jeopardy, now ig- 
. | has much in common with the Christian ap- nored when the attack turns elsewhere, perhaps 
- proach to Asiatic societies and their problems. Wit- deliberately sacrificed for the sake of other interests. 
a ness a dozen propositions and presumptions in the In principle universal, these issues are most sharply 
u- statement by Americans for Democratic Action, “A raised within a populous area which is not of itself a 
United States Policy for Asia,” published by this center of power. Strategic demands, even for the 
id- journal October 16 last—and well worth careful highest ends, ought ever and again to be scrutinized 
les rereading at this moment. in terms of life, present and future. 
he Nevertheless, a Christian view of East Asia has A Christian view would be on guard against the 
he concerns distinctive in their depth and their em- perils of impatience and of expediency as the demo- 
= phases. Of these concerns we need to remind our- cratic liberal plunges hurriedly into Asia. The 
- selves when the urgencies of power politics coerce latter wants to persuade, if he can, but is almost 
i, or confuse conscience and judgment. Certainly, we ready to force, if he must, the turning of unsatis- 
na must sense in stark clarity the international danger factory governments to that degree of reform which 
-- confronting the kind of society which the Charter the liberal considers requisite at the moment. The 
of the United Nations has outlined; and we must next liberal, with equal earnestness, may have very 
the see East Asia not exclusively in the Pacific field of different ideas of the necessary advance toward jus- 
‘ast vision, but in the entire world picture. Yet, when tice and liberty, and of its timing. Either of them, 
our all is said and done, here are half of God’s children. in disappointment that East Asian peoples are 
ent If His Kingdom and His Righteousness are to have not ready and eager to act in his pattern of demo- 
meaning for the peoples of this earth, they must cratic progress, may turn to sanction dictatorship, 
rel be operative, and on a large scale, in Asia. either by default or in desperate search for allies 
~ For a Christian, persons count before power or against communism. Apathy and inaction are not 
suld material things, and persons on a level above can- the answer to these human failings, but that realis- 
non fodder or labor supply. Significant as these tic faith which sees things as they are, starts from 
ade lower elements may be for the higher life of men, present weakness, and persists through all discour- 
tern they must never determine ends. The concept of agements. 
“bases” is dangerously set upon using a given area, Again, a Christian view is concerned with and for 
‘atic and all who live in or near it, as means for an end the peoples of East Asia, whether they seem stupidly 
ate- imposed from without. Only a high achievement in misled by wrongful propaganda, whether they are 
ora common aim, reached in costly mutuality, can re- blinded by old resentments, whether they are now 
him deem such a relationship between the base and the or imminently under communist, fascist, or any other 
. power-group that requires its use. Southeast Asia rule. God’s children cannot be “written off.” If 
= as a source of tin, Japan as a store of skilled workers political relations and material communications are 
= ry or even of soldiers—these terms imply an outlook broken, spiritual ties are enhanced in the balance. 
tern less than Christian, unless far greater considerations This tenacity of loving concern for whole peoples is 
rule over them. fostered and given substance by knowledge of Chris- 
If the Christian believes in the defense of peace tian communities in every land of East Asia. 
by the forces of the United Nations, and so becomes The bond among the various national members of 
— morally a party to over-all strategy, he cannot be “the body of Christ” is deeper than any political 
unthinkingly happy among those who, either in re- relationship between their respective states, critically 
tera- sponsible decision or in armchair triviality, play important as the latter may be. For the bond was 
nary, with East Asiatic entities as counters in the game. before the existing political relationships came into 
He cannot will the Asiatic peoples to be mere being, and it will be after that relationship has passed 
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out of recognition. How this tie through that which 
is eternal can be enlarged into effective brotherhood 
amid contemporary greeds and rages, is ours to 
discover. 

But there are well over ten million Protestant 
Christians in East Asia, a manifold fact strong to 
assist us in realizing that the men of the Orient are 
like unto ourselves, whose suffering is our suffer- 
ing, whose destiny is linked with our own. These 
Protestants alone are fully as many as there were 
Christians in the world when Constantine came to 
power; and there are yet more Roman Catholics in 
East Asia. In few lands of the present Orient does 
this faith, for better or for worse, carry political sig- 
nificance. But it is one great potentiality for the 


sense of human brotherhood, which should in the 
course of history enspirit the visible United Nations, 
or one of the successors thereof. 

This new year may require most difficult decisions 
by the citizenry of American and kindred states. 
Just as the present welfare and the future oppor- 
tunity of all peoples on the American continent and 
in the North Atlantic community must be held jointly 
in view as decisions are made, so does the Christian 
outlook require rightful consideration of our total 
brethren in Eastern Europe, in Africa, and in Asia. 
And most of our brothers and sisters are in Asia, of 
whom not a few are in the household of faith. 

—M. S. B. 


Religion in Higher Education and the 
Problem of Pluralism 


JAMES A. PIKE* 


N the contemporary movement to restore religion 

to its proper place in the academic scene, one 
complex factor stands in the threshold of every dis- 
cussion or plan: the fact that ours is a pluralistic 
culture. Hence the questions: What religion or re- 
ligions shall we teach? What should be the religious 
orientation of the teachers? The answers to both 
questions involve the same considerations, essentially 
considerations of epistemology. It is the purpose of 
this article to analyze the principal responses to the 
problem which have received expression in terms of 
curriculum and staff. 


1. A common response is to recognize the prob- 
lem and to accept it as a reason for doing nothing. 
To paraphrase the explanations of many a president 
or dean: “You see, at Siwash we have students of so 
many different religions that we can’t teach religion 
here. And anyway that’s the job of their homes and 
churches.” 

2. Equally common are these sentiments: “We're 
often called irreligious here because we don’t teach 
courses labelled ‘Religion.’ But actually we cover 
the most important things in other departments: in 
philosophy, in psychology, in English literature, in 
history, and in art and music.” 

3. A third solution is to install as Professor of 
Religion a man whose world-view is essentially secu- 
lar, with the hope that thereby a “neutral” and ob- 
jective approach to religion will be assured. 





* James A. Pike is Chaplain of Columbia University, New 
York City, and is head of its Department of Religion. 


4. A fourth solution is to provide a Protestant 
minister (a while back, of liberal persuasion; now 
more often of a somewhat more orthodox tinge), 
again on the assumption that he will be “objective,” 
undogmatic and not too “churchy.” 

5. A few institutions, facing the pluralism frank- 
ly, match it by arranging for Catholics to teach Cath- 
olics, Jews to teach Jews, Protestants to teach Prot- 
estants (and at least one institution recognizes a 
“Baptist Chair of Bible,” and “Episcopal Chair of 
Bible,” etc.). 

This list would seem to exhaust the possibilities ; 
but actually there is one more plan which can per- 
haps best be appreciated after analyzing the others. 

Answer No. 1 (do nothing) results in a “black- 
out” as to what, even in minimum terms, constitutes 
an important part of our Western heritage. It is 
perhaps even correct to say that a man who does not 
understand the Judaeo-Christian tradition and who 
has not made a serious study of its literature and 
institutions is not an educated man. 

The second solution (don’t do it as religion) im- 
poses a reductionism which begs the question about 
the reality of religion. To take the most common 
example, to offer “The Bible as Literature” is to set 
the Scriptures in the frame of the presuppositions of 
naturalistic humanism (although, of course, an indi- 
vidual teacher may do better than that with it). Fur- 
ther, such an approach denies the autonomy of re- 
ligion as a discipline. 

Answer No. 3 (get a “neutral” secularist) stems 
out of the nineteenth-century cast of mind, replete 
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with science/religion, faith/reason warfare. The as- 
sumption is that a “believer” or “practitioner” will be 
prejudiced and biased, but that one who rejects “the 
supernatural” will be neutral and “scientific,” as 
are presumably the members of other Departments. 
It used to be in fashion for religionists to protest 
their “objectivity” at this point. 

Actually nobody is objective. Everybody has a 
perspective, a world-view. And one’s world-view 
is taken on faith, it is not proven. It is where one 
starts one’s proving or testing. If a professor has 
the Biblical world-view he has it on faith; if one 
has the secularist world-view it is because he has 
chosen to narrow his frame of reference to what he 
calls “natural,” or perhaps even to material phe- 
nomena. Data that overflow this confined frame 
he seeks to explain in terms of reality within the 
frame, whereas one with a roomier world-view is 
not under this necessity. A man is what he is: his 
own beliefs color his interpretation, his very selec- 
tion of materials. This is not to say that a secularist 
should not teach Religion (or any other subject). It 
is merely to point out that neutrality toward religion 
has not been achieved by this solution. 


The same considerations apply to the fourth ap- 
proach (the use of a Protestant minister). This may 
be the only feasible solution if only one appointee 
is possible and where the background of the institu- 
tion and the constituency of the student body would 
make a Protestant more fitting. And the appoint- 
ment of a convinced humanist instead would not add 
a whit more objectivity to the situation. However, 
if the Protestant solution is taken, it should be no 
surprise that Roman Catholics, Jews, and humanists 
do not view the situation as “fair.” 


Fair enough is Answer No. 5 (a professor for 
each group), but it presents other difficulties. It lim- 
its the extent to which systematic treatment can be 
given, by cutting across the respective traditions, to 
the respective branches of religious thought. Also it 
curtails the opportunity for a student to hear critical 
evaluations of his own tradition from those standing 
in other positive traditions. 


This leads to Answer No. 6: a diversified staff 
teaching (1) courses in the respective traditions and 
(2) courses which cut across them on a subject- 
matter basis. For example, in the curriculum which 
at present is the fullest expression of this approach 
(under the Columbia and Barnard plan) there are 
six courses in the traditions and twenty-eight which 
cut across traditions. Of course, only a large insti- 
tution with a well-developed program can offer such 
a plan on a full-dress basis; but if it be perceived 
that such a plan is sound in principle, small steps 
toward it can be taken almost anywhere. Even if the 
Department of Religion consists of but one profes- 
sor, he can be augmented at relatively small cost by 
lecturers (teaching a course or two apiece and join- 
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ing in a survey course with the full-time instructor) 
representing the principal traditions other than his 
own. 


But it is not the purpose of this article to consider 
the details of any program. It will have served its 
purpose if it has refocused the problem away from 
“objectivity” to “pluralism” and academic balance 
and shown that in terms of the latter the problem is 
not insoluble. 


The Germans and 


Remilitarization * 
E. KOGON 


HE proponents of “remilitarization first” have, 

without a doubt, made a successful landing in 
Germany. Some who only a year ago would have 
regarded anyone proposing the establishment of 
German Army units as a case for psychiatric treat- 
ment, are now accepting it as a matter of course. To 
a large extent the acquiescence by some Germans in 
rearmament is the result of the prevailing fatalistic 
attitude among the people about their national fu- 
ture: “We are the objects rather than the subjects 
of a policy aiming to do ‘what is best for Ger- 
many.’” The professional military circles in Ger- 
many, however, who in the early years of the occu- 
pation exhibited remarkable modesty and reticence 
—voluntary or enforced—and up to a year ago de- 
manded only pensions so that they could live the rest 
of their normal lives as civilians, are beginning to 
inject themselves with memoranda and advice into 
both internal and international German politics. 


Originally, in the general discussion about re- 
armament, the question of “internal security” was 
so closely linked with national defense that the Oc- 
cupation Authorities found it necessary to make, 
officially, distinctions between the two. “Internal se- 
curity” is presumably confined to defense against 
activities of subversive elements in Western Ger- 
many and possibly also against political foraging by 
the Soviet Zone Government or its Volkspolizet. (In 
the event that the Volkspolizei should decide to en- 
gage in “liberating” activities, it is assumed that the 
Occupation Forces will not remain idle. The West- 
ern Powers’ assurances that they will defend the 
Federal Republic and West Berlin against attacks 
from the outside, is sufficiently broad to cover a case 
of fraternal brawl.) 


* This article was first published in Frankfurter Hefte, 
the most influential Catholic journal of Germany, of which 
Dr. Kogon is the editor. 





The High Commissioners’ Analysis of the Situation 


In the meantime the words of the United States 
and the French High Commissioners had a sobering 
effect. Mr. McCloy in his first radio address in Ger- 
many said: 

“Certainly no sane person can be in favor of reviv- 
ing militarism in Germany. Any German role in Eu- 
ropean defense must be taken by men with firm 
democratic convictions. There is no room for mili- 
tarist cliques or societies, or for reactionary doc- 
trines. The democratic political leaders of Germany 
are aware, I believe, of the necessity of avoiding any 
such tendencies. . . . 

“In some quarters it has been suggested that our 
recent actions are prompted by the desire to ‘buy’ 
German military help in a time of danger. In all 
earnestness, I urge the German people not to be mis- 
led by such suggestions. The fact is that the United 
States and the Western nations are not bargaining 
for German help, and they do not intend to do so. 
We are neither ‘buying’ Allies, nor are we coercing 
my. ...° 

A day later Monsieur Francois-Poncet addressing 
the U. S. Resident Officers summed up the German 
reaction : 

“As concerns the Germans themselves, regardless 
of their assertions that they are fed up with being 
soldiers and unwilling to don the uniform once more, 
claiming that they are flatly opposed to remilitariza- 
tion under any form, there is no question in my 
mind that they feel, none the less, flattered that their 
victors are already considering some assistance on 
their part. Many of them have underscored it iron- 
ically; others, not few, have interpreted the Allied 
attitude as a retrospective rehabilitation, not only of 
the former military circles, but also of the basic prin- 
ciples advocated by Hitler and the Nazis.” 


Who Is to Organize the Future Army? 


It is generally assumed that regardless of the form 
which the German contribution towards the com- 
mon Western defense will take, there will be enough 
volunteers to fill the requirements for officers and 
higher grades of non-commissioned officers. Less 
successful may be the campaign to enlist recruits for 
the lower ranks. Among the volunteers for the offi- 
cers’ and non-commissioned officers’ positions in the 
Army, those with experience in the Third Reich’s 
Armed Forces will be among the first to report. How 
reliable are these ex-officers? On the basis of their 
own testimony (Nuremberg Trials, apologia books 
by or about Halder, Speidel, Heussinger, Rommel, 
Westphal, etc.) in the German Army under Hitler 
two factions vied for control. The older one con- 
sisted of officers who were brought up in the old 
Prussian School, the second of officers who came 
into the Army on the wave of National Socialism. 
The old Prussian School accepted the National- 
Socialistic revolution willingly because (a) it re- 


stored traditional German discipline and order, and 
(b) a man was found who could handle the masses 
(something which the members of the Prussian 
School never could do). Almost all generals of the 
old School agreed that they took the oath of loyalty 
to Hitler willingly in expectation of an extended 
military program. Their alleged objections to the 
war preparations of Hitler were based, according to 
their own words, on the theory that Germany could 
not win such a war (not because of humanitarian 
reasons). After the war began, the generals objected 
to Hitler’s interference in their conduct of the war, 
maintaining that it was his interference which 
caused, in many instances, difficulties. That is to 
say, despite their objections to the war and in spite 
of their alleged opposition to the regime, they never- 
theless made an all-out effort to win the war for 
their totalitarian overlord. The German people as 
living persons rather than the Nazi inflated concept 
of a Volk with a mission, and the human rights of 
Germans and non-Germans apparently were disre- 
garded by the Generals. 

The old “Prussian School,” even if it were re- 
garded as reliable, is, however, very small in size. 
Hitler’s nazification program was probably more 
successful than, let us say, the Allied re-orientation 
and re-education programs. The fact that it was he 
who remained till the very end, indicates, even if we 
take all the arguments of the generals at their face 
value, that he succeeded in converting the bulk of 
the army. Most of the ex-officers, who do not con- 
sider themselves to be of the Prussian School, are, 
therefore, very strongly imbued with the Nazi ide- 
ology. (Again it is to be noted that the discussion is 
about the “active” ex-officers. ) 

Under such conditions, to create a German Army 
implies risking the creation of an anti-democratic 
force within the state. 


The Economic Side of the Problem 


Although it is assumed that the United States will 
contribute heavily to German rearmament, none the 
less it is expected that Germany would also have to 
make some sizable expenditures for this venture into 
sovereignty. Industrial circles wonder what form the 
United States contribution would take: Would it be 
in the form of financial aid which could be spent in- 
side Germany, or will it be in the form of goods? 
In the first case the German economy would bene- 
fit, in the second it may suffer through additional 
expenditures occasioned by the creation of the new 
army and through the reduction of the available la- 
bor force. A “Germany in arms” will inevitably 
lead to the revival of some arms industries, even if 
the bulk of the armament is to be imported. Does it, 
therefore, mean that “remantling” is to follow the 
dismantling period? Official circles in Germany 
point out that Germany must still pay heavily for 
the consequences of the war and that it cannot very 
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well assume additional obligations. The Federal 
Minister of Finance Schaeffer estimates that Ger- 
many’s ability to contribute financially towards its 
rearmament expenditures does not exceed a portion 
of the Occupation Costs (the assumption is that the 
Occupation will be reduced or eliminated). This 
brings up again the problem of Occupation Costs. 
German circles insist that the Occupation Costs, 
which Germany has been paying, constitute a con- 
tribution toward the common defense since the pres- 
ence of the Western Allies in Germany is no longer 
necessitated by a “belligerent Germany” but rather 
by an aggressive Soviet Regime. The Allies are, 
therefore, here for their own defensive objectives. 

The economic shortages felt by the lower income 
groups represent additional potent arguments against 
remilitarization. Army barracks are no substitute 
for housing programs, and Army uniforms, and fare 
cannot replace the workers’ needs for clothing and 
other consumers’ goods. Though fatalistically ac- 
cepting rearmament as inevitable, circles close to 
the trade unions would like to postpone the inevi- 
table as long as possible in order to gain time to ad- 
vance the social programs of the country. 


Politics and Remuilitarization 


The political fronts inside Germany, jockeying 
for position on the rearmament question, have fre- 
quently contradicted themselves. The Government 
parties have been alternating between denials of re- 
armament intentions and demands for the German’s 
equality in a European Army. The opposition par- 
ties, while decrying the increasing Occupation Costs, 
demand at the same time more “tangible evidence” 
of the Western Allied intention to defend the Ger- 
man soil. Some of those who advocate greater in- 
ternational cooperation resent the so-called Pleven 
Plan which would couple German remilitarization 
with the Schuman Plan. These paradoxes are 
caused by the uncomfortable position in which most 
parties find themselves and the desire to make the 
most out of a bad situation. The Bonn Govern- 
ment’s line may be subject to criticism but one can- 
not accuse it of being militaristic. The opposition 
parties (especially the Socialist Party) may exag- 
gerate the importance of German sovereignty and 
its objection to remilitarization, but one cannot ac- 
cuse them of being chauvinistic enough to demand 
that in a future conflict German manpower be com- 
pletely spared. Some of these contradictions are 
the result of the two-front campaign conducted by 
most parties; they appreciate the international re- 
quirements but at the same time also the mood of 
the people. The most recent developments repre- 
sent a novum in politics: The Government is now 
solidly behind the opposition. The Chancellor has 
repeatedly expressed his agreement with the views 
on remilitarization expressed by Dr. Schumacher. 
Dr. Schumacher demands that Germany be given 
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guarantees by the Allies that in the event of a con- 
flict the lines on the Elbe will be held, and that for 
operational reasons Germany will not be evacuated 
only to be liberated later. 

The Government’s position behind the opposition 
is accountable by the following: To carry out any 
of the obligations which the Government might un- 
dertake under the rearmament program, constitu- 
tional changes would be required. Several land con- 
stitutions and the Basic Law give the citizens the 
right to refuse to bear arms. Any draft legislations 
at present contemplated would violate both the in- 
tent and letter of these constitutions. 

Indirectly these articles evidence the apparent 
shortsightedness of Allied policy in Germany. In 
the days when these constitutions were written, Mili- 
tary Government Progress Reports broadly pointed 
to these provisions as signs of successful democrati- 
zation and credited themselves with successes and 
the Germans with highly receptive qualities in the 
fields of re-education. Ironically enough some of 
the difficulties which the pro-rearmament elements 
encountered could have been avoided, had the Mili- 
tary Governors in the days of the Parliamentary 
Council been less obstinate in their objections to the 
German proposals. A more centralized government, 
and above all a more centralized finance adminis- 
tration, would have had less difficulty in pushing 
through the rearmament program. It is almost cer- 
tain that Government proposals for the elimination 
of the clause in the Basic Law giving the individual 
the right to refuse to bear arms would not receive 
the required two-thirds majority. Not only the So- 
cialist Party and the Zentrum, but also members of 
the Government parties would vote against it. This 
would, therefore, necessitate the dissolution of the 
Bundestag (a demand made by the opposition) and 
the holding of new elections. Such a move would 
comply with the plans of the opponents of remili- 
tarization, especially of the church leaders and the 
Socialist Party. A new election in which remilitari- 
zation would become the major issue would result 
in the defeat of the Government parties (which 
would have to enter the election campaign as cham- 
pions of German rearmament). It is this which the 
Government seeks to avoid. 


Social Forces and Remilitarization, 


Active opposition to remilitarization is not limited 
to the political parties. The Trade Union’s scepti- 
cism about the proposed plans have already been 
noted. But also among the religious spokesmen of 
Germany there is wide-spread opposition to rearma- 
ment. In the Protestant Church, this tendency is 
especially strong. Traditionally, the Protestant 
Church in Germany was regarded as an ally of the 
State, the Military and Prussianism. Not as well 
organized as the Catholic Church, it did not stand 
up as well in face of adversity during the Hitler and 





post-war years. With the disintegration of the State 
it lost its mainstay. Recently the Protestant Church 
began to widen its lay movement and to concern it- 
self more actively with social and political problems. 
At the same time there has been notable influx of 
progressive elements into the leading positions of the 
Church organizations. The Church began also hold- 
ing lay conferences and in most of these Socialist 
Party members for instance played important roles. 
Furthermore the Church is seriously concerned 
about the Eastern Zone where more than four-fifths 
of the population are members of this Church. (Its 
subordinate position in Germany today is, to a cer- 
tain extent, ascribed to the fact that it has lost the 
effective support of the Protestants in the Eastern 
Zone.) The Church, therefore, is not inclined to 
support measures which would deepen the cleavage 
between Eastern Germany and the Federal Republic. 

Spiritual motives must also be taken into consid- 
eration. The question whether the Church can bless 
the arms of a certain belligerent has caused most 
churchmen serious concern. It is the negative an- 
swer to this question given by both of them which is 
responsible for the Heinemann and the Niemoeller 


incidents. The former Federal Minister of Interior, 
Dr. Heinemann, as a leading Church layman, and 
the Protestant Church President Niemoeller, reject 
remilitarization not only for political reasons but 
also for religious reasons. In spite of the number 
of dissenting opinions voiced by other Protestants, 
laymen and Churchmen, it is generally accepted that 
the majority of the Protestant Church supports the 
positions of Dr. Heinemann and President Nie- 
moeller. 

Non-Germans usually approach German remili- 
tarization from the point of view of Western Fu- 
ropean defense. Germans see it from the point of 
view of Germany’s defense. According to some pur- 
veyors of the idea of German-rearmament-at-all- 
costs, the Americans are getting impatient with Ger- 
many’s reluctance to do its share. Germans at the 
same time wonder why the other nations show so 
little understanding for their dilemma. And some 
democratic Germans note helplessly the irony of 
fate: After every lost war Germany received as a 
“punishment” for its “misdeeds” democracy, and as 
a reward (for expected services) unopposed remili- 
tarization. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


A Message from the General Assembly of the 
Church of Christ in China to the Missionary 
Societies associated with the Church of Christ 
in China 


“Grace to you and peace from God our Father and 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” ‘We thank our God in all our 
remembrance of you, always in every prayer of ours 
for you making our prayers with joy, thankful for your 
partnership in the gospel from the first day until now.” 

The revolutionary changes in China today are testing 
as by fire the results of more than a hundred years of 
Protestant missionary effort. The Church which you 
helped to establish is coming into a new position, being 
recognized by the new People’s Government as a Chi- 
nese organization serving the Chinese people. 

The Church endorses the “Common Program” adop- 
ted in Peking last year, which guarantees religious 
liberty. It supports the policy of opposition to im- 
perialism, feudalism and bureaucratic capitalism. Un- 
fortunately the Christian Church has at times been 
connected with these forms of political and economic 
control and may even have been utilized by them. We 
believe that you share our desire to see the Church in 
China free from all suspicion of domination by foreign 
imperialistic or capitalistic interests, and become in 
reality an autonomous church, growing in Chinese soil, 
developing strong Chinese leadership and meeting the 
moral and spiritual needs of Chinese society. 

However, in taking this political stand the Chinese 
Church is not breaking its ecumenical ties, its friendly 
relations with the older churches or its long and 
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treasured associations with western missionary socie- 
ties and missionaries. It does not oppose the Christian 
people of the West. We are deeply grateful for the 
constant help given us by western missions, for the 
devoted life and service of so many missionaries, and 
for your important part in the planting of Christianity 
in our country. Christianity is here to stay. The 
Church will continue to grow. 

We are sensible of our great responsibility as mis- 
sionary societies reduce their activities in China and 
missionaries gradually return to their home countries. 
We appreciate your confidence in turning over the care 
and use of property, the distribution of mission grants 
and the administration of all church work to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, Synods and Presbyteries, and institu- 
tional boards of directors in the Church of Christ in 
China. We pray God that we may be faithful in the 
trust bestowed upon us. 

The Church of Christ in China is determined to move 
rapidly toward the realization of self-government, self- 
support and self-propagation. The various grades of 
church organization and Christian institutions will work 
out their detailed plans. All of them envisage complete 
self-support within a period of a few years. Meanwhile 
we hope that the cooperating missionary societies will 
give us continued financial aid on a decreasing scale, 
and will also support us with their love, sympathy and 
prayers in this great and difficult venture of faith. 

It is not possible at present to forecast the future 
situation with regard to western missionary service. 
We hope that the time will come when the Church of 
Christ in China can invite a limited number of mis- 
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sionaries to return to China, with the approval of the 
Government, to serve with us in various types of special 
work, 

The Church in China is making various outward re- 
adjustments and adaptations to the new situation. How- 
ever, we are resolved to stand firm in our Christian 
faith, to make no compromise in the basic beliefs and 
ethical standards of Christianity, and to maintain the 
spiritual liberty of the Church. In the “New Age” we 
find the hearts of our people hungry for spiritual truth 
and power. Attendance at Christian worship services 
is increasing. Many new members are being baptized 
and received into the churches. The opportunity for 
evangelism is greater than ever before. Christian hos- 
pitals and schools are still wanted and appreciated. The 
Church is being challenged to reform its inner life, to 
serve society more earnestly, to stand with the workers 
and farmers, to regain the vitality and power of the 
apostolic church, to make a contribution to world 
brotherhood and peace. May God give us strength and 
courage to meet the test. 

The God of peace be with you all—ZJssued by The 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. 


Background of Czech 
Divinity School Split 


The newly-formed Comenius Theological Faculty of 
Prague was set up at the request of the Reformed Church 
in Slovakia, after the Communist-dominated national 
government had decreed that all Evangelical theological 
students should receive their training at a Lutheran 
theological school in Bratislava. 

The revelation was made in the October 30th issue 
of a weekly publication of the Slovakian Reformed 
Church—Kalvinske Hlasy. 

According to the publication, the government origin- 
ally intended that future ministers for all Evangelical 
churches should be trained under Lutheran auspices at 
Bratislava, and that the ministers of the Czechoslo- 
vak church should be trained at the Jan Hus Faculty, 
Prague. (The Czechoslovak Church, a million-member 
denomination which split from the Roman Catholic 
Church in 1918, is reportedly sympathetic to the pres- 
ent national regime.) 

The Slovakian Reformed Church objected to this plan 
and consequently by Government decree, the Comenius 
Faculty was set up in 1950 at Prague to take care of 
theological students from the Reformed churches, the 
Evangelical Church of the Czech Brethren, and others. 

Enrolling 160 students, for the first time in October 
of this year, the Comenius faculty includes 16 profes- 
sors and assistant professors, and 12 lecturers. Dean 
of the faculty is Dr. Josef L. Hromadka, well-known 
ecumenical leader who was formerly dean of the Jan 
Hus Faculty. As reported in Kostnicke Jiskry, a Czech- 
oslovak interdenominational weekly, three of the faculty 
are lecturers in the “social sciences” as expounded by 
the present Communist-dominated governmental regime. 

Writing in “Theological Evangelica,” Dr. Hromadka 
notes that the Comenius Faculty is well-named, and 
describes how Comenius himself, a Czech Protestant 
leader (1592-1670), continued the reformation of Jan 
Hus, in the midst of a war-torn Europe of his time. 
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“In the ruins of a mediaeval world and of a united 
Christian civilization, he saw a terrible problem of that 
time. He was searching for a firm solution of new 
thinking and for a true basis of new structure in the 
sphere of civilization and state, of politics and society. 
This contemporary of Descartes and Pascal was seek- 
ing in his own way the fundament of security. He 
stood on ruins—and yet kept full faith and hope, energy 
and determination. It is a striking picture and it is a 
great obligation for work in theology and in the Church, 
for the activity of the new-old Comenius Faculty.”— 
Ecumenical Press Service, Geneva. 


Soviet Zone State 
Strikes at Church 


The Ministers’ Council of Land Brandenburg—one 
of the five Soviet Zone States—has published a decree 
in Potsdam intended to force the management of the 
Berlin and Brandenburg diocese of the Evangelical 
Church in Germany to move from West Berlin into 
the Soviet Zone. 

Regarded in church circles as the severest blow yet 
struck in the Communist campaign to split the Evan- 
gelical Church in the Soviet Zone, the decree charged 
the Berlin-Brandenburg management with “illegal 
measures” against pastors active in the National Front 
and in Communist “peace committees.” 

It was branded by Dr. Otto Dibelius, Evangelical 
Bishop of Berlin, as “marking the first time that State 
authorities have violated principles hitherto respected 
in the East and West, according to which religious 
denominations manage their own affairs.” 

Passed at the first sessions of the newly-formed Bran- 
denburg Cabinet, the decree was foreshadowed by a 
speech in which Minister President Rudi Jahn warned 
that if the Church management failed to move its seat, 
a separate administration might be set up in the Soviet 
Zone. 

Subsequently, Minister Jahn sent an official letter to 
the Berlin-Brandenburg Church management in which 
he requested it to move to Brandenburg City, where, he 
said, “adequate facilities will be available.” Branden- 
burg City is 50 miles west of Berlin. 

The decree, reportedly issued with the approval of 
President Otto Grotewohl of the German Democratic 
Republic, declared that as of January 1, “State sub- 
sidies to the Church will be paid only to a Church 
management which has its seat in Land Brandenburg.” 

In West Berlin, meanwhile, Bishop Dibelius warned 
that the action of the Ministers’ Council concerns all 
churches, “even if presently only the Berlin-Branden- 
burg Church is involved.”—Religious News Service. 


Thuringian President 
Threatens Clergy 


Threats of more “rigorous methods than before” 
against clergymen who refuse to join the Communist- 
sponsored Peace Front were made by President Egge- 
rath of Thuringia, one of the five Soviet Zone States. 

“Neither the Evangelical Church management nor 
Roman Catholic representatives in Thuringia,” he said, 
“should think that the silence hitherto observed by the 
Thuringian government is a sign of weakness.” 
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Asserting that “the State cannot tolerate the obstruc- 
tive policy of individual pastors,” he said that “the 
Socialist Unity (Communist) Party and the State know 
very well at what time to begin an offensive.” 

President Eggerath praised the “perfect and example- 
setting” manner in which, he said, his “colleague” in 
Brandenburg—another Soviet Zone State—had solved 
“part of the Church question.” 

This was a reference to the action of President Rudi 
Jahn of Brandenburg, who sponsored a decree by the 
Ministers’ Council to force the management of the Ber- 
lin and Brandenburg diocese of the Evangelical Church 
in Germany to move from West Berlin into the Soviet 
Zone.—Religious News Service. 


Backs Free Operation of 
Mission Schools in Israel 


Christian missionary schools have the right to full 
and free operation in Israel, Minister of Education 
David Remez declared in a speech to the Israeli par- 
liament. 

He opposed a demand by the Religious Front that 
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Christian children only should be permitted to attend 
missionary schools. 

Mr. Remez said that every parent in Israel has the 
right to choose any approved school—public, private or 
missionary—for his children. 

In some new immigration districts, he said, many 
parents are choosing the old-established missionary 
schools because their equipment is better than that of 
the emergency schools set up by the government.—Re- 
ligious News Service. 


Division of Germany 
Cited as Peace Danger 


A plea for a “positive solution” of the present divi- 
sion of Germany has been voiced by the Council of the 
Evangelical Church of Germany at a Stuttgart meeting 
held December 5-6, presided over by Bishop Otto Di- 
belius. 

Emphasizing that conditions in presently divided Ger- 
many were “of the most critical character,” the Ger- 
man churchmen warned that the nations of the world 
should “enter upon new paths towards the pacification 
of the world without concern for special national inter- 
ests .. . or prestige.” Full text of the resolution fol- 
lows: 

“While Christendom is preparing to celebrate Christ- 
mas, peace on earth appears more gravely threatened 
than ever before. In this situation, the Council of the 
Evangelical Church in Germany speaks to the Churches 
of the world: 

“T. We feel impelled to draw the attention of our 
Christian brothers throughout the world to the fact that 
conditions in Germany are pressing towards a develop- 
ment of the most critical character. If new solutions are 
not found, a fresh catastrophe appears almost inevitable. 

“The division of Germany by the Iron Curtain has 
become, not only for our nation, but for Europe and 
for the world, a source of danger out of which unpre- 
dictable harm can arise. If steps are not taken soon to 
secure a positive solution, the most powerfully armed 
forces in the world will be confronting one another on 
the soil of our country. Hopes for a peaceful solution 
of the crisis will thereby dwindle to vanishing-point. 

“TI. In this most dangerous situation we beg, in the 
name of Jesus Christ, that all Churches in the world 
will do their utmost to preserve peace. 

“We ask them in particular to urge, through their 
national Governments, upon the United Nations that 
concrete measures be taken without delay to avert the 
danger. 

“We are not in a position to present direct political 
proposals. It must be left to the Governments and to the 
United Nations to consider whether a further confer- 
ence of the Powers, or action by the United Nations, 
or any other measure, is the appropriate means. We can 
only ask that the Governments of the world should ex- 
ercise their responsibility and enter upon new paths 
towards the pacification of the world without concern 
for special national interests or for considerations of 
prestige. 

“TIT. We ask the Christian Churches of the world to 
join with us in this Christmas season in prayer for the 
preservation of the peace.”—Ecumenical Press Service, 
Geneva. 
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